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Security Advisory Service, a small and sive. All the men present had served J ®*®* 4 ^ 
relatively insignificant company based either in the Parachute Regiment, the 

in Camberley, Surrey. SAS, as they liked Marines or the SAS, just as the advertise- The " otorious 'Co/one/Ca//an' was anex- 
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Mercenary soldiering is often 
portrayed as a glamorous, 
lucrative business. After Mike 
Hoare’s celebrated white 
mercenary operations during 
the 1960s, the ‘dogs of war 5 
became the subject of 
adventure movies and the 
fanciful novels of Wilbur Smith. 
The reality is very different. In 
1976 a large group of mainly 
British mercenaries travelled to 
Angola to fight the communist 
MPLA. For many it was to be a 
one-way trip. 
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Right: The squalid tale breaks in the British 
press. 'Callan' had massacred some of the 
untrained would-be mercenaries after they 
fired on their own side by mistake. 


“The MPLA is backed by the Soviet 
Union and Cuba, is well equipped and is 
increasingly getting a tighter grip on the 
Central African state of Angola/’ In 1976 
few of us had ever heard of Angola, let 
alone the MPLA. 

Banks continued, “You will be fighting 
a numerically superior enemy who is 
very well equipped. Naturally, using 
conventional tactics against the MPLA 
would be foolhardy, not to say suicidal. I 
am after men who have been trained to 
live and fight many miles behind enemy 
lines, men who can harass enemy posi¬ 
tions and convoys, men who can ambush 
the enemy before disappearing into the 
bush. What is required is men who can 
fight a guerrilla war and that is why the 
financiers of this venture have insisted 
that we only recruit those who have 
served with the Paras, the Marines or the 
SAS.” 

The opening talk was brief but effec¬ 
tive. Not only did Banks appeal to a cer¬ 
tain sense of justice - fighting a com¬ 
munist force that was attacking a 
defenceless country - but the tactics 
sounded ideal for such a campaign. We 
all knew how difficult it was for a con¬ 
ventional military force to defend itself 
against a highly skilled guerrilla army 
that relied on stealth and awesome fire¬ 
power before disappearing into the bush 
- an enemy whom they never saw but 
one that was inflicting heavy casualties; 
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depriving them of sleep and supplies of 
food and ammunition; and regularly 
taking out key personnel, thus depriving 
them of leadership. Possibly, however, 
the final motivating factor was the £150 
per week we were offered - excellent 
money for 1976. 

At first it seemed as if we were to be 
part of a successful mercenary campaign 
- we had the men capable of fighting 
behind enemy lines and the tactics were 
ideal for this type of environment. We 
would be a professional fighting force. 
However, unbeknown to us, other brief¬ 
ing sessions were taking place around 
the country and the men being recruited 
were certainly not ex-members of the 
British or any other army: they weren’t 
even members of the TA. 

Non-combatant recruits 

Apart from their lack of basic military 
experience, not to mention the addi¬ 
tional skills necessary for a soldier 
undertaking deep penetration opera¬ 
tions, many were recruited as non-com¬ 
batants who had been told that they 
would be teaching Africans how to repair 
motor vehicles! Others had joined 
because they thought, quite wrongly, 
that the mercenary life was glamorous, 
while others joined simply because they 
were trying to escape the aftermath of 
various crimes. Although at first SAS 
had looked for men of the right calibre, 
greed had now taken over as they literal¬ 
ly recruited anybody, just to obtain the 
£250 per man from the client. At times, 
these men would prove to be more 
dangerous to us than the enemy. 

Most of the ex-regulars, including 
myself, had our own kit which we 
packed ready for the flight. I had several 
OG shirts, lightweight denims, DSM 
boots, face veil and a cut-down bush hat. 
Like the other lads who had served in a 
hot environment, I also packed two addi¬ 
tional 58 pattern water bottles and 


holders. Although an additional weight, 
water is a luxury in climates such as the 
one we were travelling to and could very 
easily be a life-saver. Very few of us went 
without our own personal escape and 
evasion kits, packed in old tobacco tins. 
As this operation wore on, many of the 
lads would be using their personalised 
kits in order to evade a pursuing enemy 
who was out for blood. 

On our arrival at Kinshasa near the 
northern border of Angola, I met a fellow 
mercenary, an ex-Marine who had come 
in on an earlier commercial flight. He 
thought it amusing that the passenger he 
was sitting next to was reading Forsyth’s 
Dogs of War. Little knowing that he was 
almost surrounded by real life ‘dogs of 
war’, the passenger turned to the Marine 
and said, “Good book, but far-fetched. 
You could never recruit that number of 
mercenaries.” He then declared that the 
average man during his lifetime would 
never come face to face with a mercenary 
as there were only a handful in the 
world! 

We had been in Zaire, approximately 
three miles from the Angolan border, for 
some 48 hours before we came across the 
first indications that this operation might 
not be all it had seemed. The stores 
where we would be issued with our 
personal kit and weapons turned out to 
be a tumbled-down, rusty corrugated 
iron shack with half its roof missing. 

Military surplus 

Inside were a mountain of DMS and 
ammunition boots thrown into one 
corner, along with a variety of denims 
and OG shirts. In another corner was a 
second mountain, this time of weapons. 
While rummaging through this pile of 
weapons, which looked as if they had 
been neglected for years, we came across 
.303 Lee Enfields, SMG Sterlings, Stens, 
Bren guns, Ml6s, Mis, FNs, a variety of 
shotguns, Piets and boxes of 36 grenades 


which were already primed as well as 
being covered in grease. Further examin¬ 
ation revealed that not only had none oi 
these weapons been cleaned for several 
years but many had wrong-calibre 
ammunition jammed inside them. 

Many hours were spent salvaging whal 
weapons we could. After cleaning them 
many were eventually made from canni¬ 
balised parts from those considered to be 
too time-consuming to make serviceable 



Soviet supplied T-34 tanks were delivered 
to the MPLA. The flow of heavy weapons 
and Cuban troops doomed the lightly armed 
anti-communist forces to a rapid defeat. 

Fortunately, however, many of the very 
old arms were thrown to one side after 
Angolan soldiers delivered a variety of 
captured weapons, consisting mainly of 
AK-47s. I was fortunate to have a Belgian 
FN, which I had almost rebuilt from three 
others, and a 9-mm Browning HP. 

All this time, the would-be adventu¬ 
rers were complaining and squabbling 
amongst themselves, searching for the 
flashiest-looking guns whilst the handful 
of ex-regulars were just getting on with 
the business of selecting the best of a bad 
lot and stripping them of parts to make 
one good weapon. 

Eventually, however, even the idiots 
got themselves sorted out and now, fully 
kitted, we boarded a four-ton Dodge lorry 
for the trip to Neggage. On arrival at the 
village we saw another small group of 
mercenaries, and one of the lads pointed 
out a medic who was busily attending to 
several patients with shrapnel wounds. 
“That’s Costas Georgiou”, he said. “At 
Depot he was one of the best recruits, but 
after being posted to 1 Para the silly prat 
got caught trying to hold up a Post Office 
during a tour in Ulster.” 

I had heard the story while I was in the 
Paras but this was the first time that I had 
seen the man. Little did either of us know 
that this insignificant-looking individual 
would shortly become world famous and 
be mentioned in many books on mer¬ 
cenaries, even to the present day. 

We moved out of the village in the 
early hours of the following day. After 
clambering aboard the same four-ton lor¬ 
ries, we set off on the slow, bumpy trip to 
what would be our base camp. The roads 
were treacherous, with deep potholes 
and slippery mud - the result of a recent 
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Callan's arsenal 

1 'Colonel Callan's idiosyncratic choice of hardware included a US Ml carbine. 

2 After his arrival in Angola, Callan sported a Luger 9-mm pistol on his hip. 

3 British Army OG shirt. 

4 Parachute Regiment Belt. Despite being thrown out, 'Callan' remained proud of his service with 
:he Paras. 

5 Browning .50-cal machine-gun. This was soon supplemented by captured Soviet 12.7-mm 
.veapons. 


monsoon - causing the rear wheels to 
slide uncontrollably across the road. 
Georgiou, who would later be known to 
the world as Colonel Callan, overslept 
and awoke to find the camp practically 
deserted. He came across two Portuguese 
mercenaries who had also overslept and 
'.ogether they managed to find a service¬ 
able Land Rover in which they sped off at 
high speed in an attempt to catch up with 
me rest of us. They had only been travell¬ 
ing for a short time when they came 
-iross a large enemy encampment con¬ 


sisting of some 600 Cuban soldiers and 
Soviet advisers, six T-34 tanks and four 
Stalin Organ MRLs. 

Mysterious fate 

What happened next is, of course, 
hearsay. It is the story that went round at 
the time but it cannot be corroborated 
since no-one knows what happened to 
the two mercenaries. Anyway, as I heard 
it, what happened was that ‘Callan’ and 
the two other men pulled to the side of 


the road and slowly approached the en¬ 
campment on foot, making use of every 
available piece of cover. While the Portu¬ 
guese opened up with a Bren gun and an 
FN, Callan fired a 66 rocket launcher at 
one of the T-34s, immobilising it. Again 
with the 66, Callan fired at the Stalin 
Organs, which were parked very close to¬ 
gether. The one hit caused an enormous 
explosion as all four suddenly erupted 
into a ball of flame which engulfed both 
men and equipment. Callan, together 
with his two colleagues, made a hasty 
escape in the Land Rover, leaving death, 
destruction and confusion behind them. 
It was later estimated that over half the 
Cuban soldiers had been killed, the rest 
all being wounded in varying degrees. 

As I say, this was the story we heard. 
Holden Roberto, Head of the FNLA, also 
heard it, and believed it. He immediately, 














rr combat 

and against the advice of many, made 
Callan field commander of the FNLA, a 
decision which would not only 
needlessly cost the lives of many but also 
make the mercenary element of the 
FNLA an impotent force whose en¬ 
deavours were doomed to failure. 

Callan, a dishonourably discharged 
private soldier of the Paras with little or 
no leadership experience, had now been 
made full colonel with all the power that 
that involved. The few professionals 
amongst us knew that in the British 
Army he might possibly have made cor¬ 
poral level, and we knew many lance cor¬ 
porals and even privates in the Paras 
who could knock spots off the so-called 
Colonel Callan in not only tactics and 
motivating the men but also in leader¬ 
ship skills and man management. 

Callan formed the men who had 
served in the three Special Forces (Paras, 
SAS, Marines) into ‘killer groups’ whose 
role was mainly to set up ambushes and 
harass the enemy. As part of a four-man 
patrol, I had carried out about 20 such 
ambushes behind enemy lines, attacked 
five enemy tank formations and infil¬ 
trated numerous enemy positions and 
was now, like the other men operating in 
small groups way inside hostile territory, 
beginning to feel the strain because of 
fatigue. 

Initial successes 

During this period, the operation was 
going well and we were very effective in 
the guerrilla role, but as time pressed on 
the need for more men to replace those 
up-country became more and more des¬ 
perate. On one occasion we were lying in 
wait for the enemy, whom we knew 
would be coming along the small dirt 
track near Catotaa. We were not after the 
armour this time, although if we got the 
chance then naturally we would take out 
a few tanks. Our primary task was to in¬ 
flict casualties and instil fear into the 
enemy. 

We had concealed IEDs in areas where 
the enemy was likely to take cover after 
we opened up on them. The explosive 
charge was relatively small, the idea 
being not to kill but to maim. We 
reasoned that at least one man would be 
tied up looking after each wounded 
soldier and, sickening as it sounds, it is 
better to have a man in excruciating pain 
crawling over the ground looking for his 
foot which has just been blown off, or 
holding in his entrails, than killing him 
outright with no screams of agony. Such 
sights and sounds make other soldiers 
afraid they will suffer a similar fate, thus 
hindering their actions to a certain ex¬ 
tent. 

The ambush was fast and ferocious. As 
predicted, many of the enemy made for 
hollows in the ground and the base of 
nearby trees and, as soon as they thought 
they were safe behind cover, the charges 
were triggered off by concealed com¬ 
mand wire, wired up to an old Chinese 
generator about the size of a camera bag. 



As we got up to disappear into the bush, 
leaving the enemy with nothing to attack, 
Dave Watson, an ex-SAS officer was hit 
in the head by a high-velocity round and 
was killed instantly. The other three of us 
made a mad dash to the safe hides we had 
established about two miles away, and as 
we made our way speedily through the 
bush we could hear the explosions and 
screams as our pursuers stumbled across 
the various IEDs protecting our with¬ 
drawal. The grenade and trip wire, along 
with the grenade and fuse wire to con¬ 
fuse, were both effective. 

Promoted to Captain 


Above: Cuban and Angolan MPLA 
communist troops weapons training in 
Cabinda province. In the USA, President 
Carter ruled out full assistance to the anti - 
communist forces. Secret CIA operations 
had little impact, so the white mercenaries 
were the FNLA’s only effective allies. 


On arrival at our lying-up point, a 
sitrep was sent via radio to Callan. It was 
several minutes before he got back to us 
because Roberto was with him at the 
time and had taken an interest in our acti¬ 
vities. The message finally crackled 
through - Roberto, with Callan’s agree¬ 
ment, had commissioned me in the field: 
I was now a captain. Furthermore, I was 
told, I would receive 50 additional men 
the following afternoon and an RV was 
arranged. Things appeared to be looking 
up - we would soon have the manpower 
to deliver a decisive blow against the 
enemy armour. 

Untrained replacements 

The next day, after lying low and keep¬ 
ing the RV under observation for several 
hours, I saw a familiar face: it was Andy 
McKenzie. I had served with him in the 
Paras, had heard that he was in Angola 
but had not met up with him previously. 
After exchanging greetings, Andy broke 
the bad news - apart from the fact that I 
was only getting four men, none of them 


was trained and one had never even seen 
military service. I was speechless. 

Andy continued, “All the guys that 
have been sent out are the same - some 
thought they were being recruited to 
train the natives to repair cars; others are 
just low-life yobbos who think because 
they can smash a glass in someone’s face 
during a pub brawl, they can fight pro¬ 
perly.’’ He paused to allow me to make a 
comment but I was still dumbstruck. 
“Callan’s gone fucking mad since we’ve 
been receiving these non-combatants. He 
wanted to try out a new Smith & Wesson 
.45 Magnum the other day so he called 
over an Angolan soldier and shot him in 
the head at point-blank range.” 

Andy also told me that Callan had 
gathered around him some very strange 
men - men who had been dishonourably 
discharged from the Army, men with 
serious psychiatric problems, men with 
records for serious crimes of violence etc. 
Andy said that in his view things could 
only get worse and it would be a case of 
every man for himself making for the 
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Mercenary souvenirs 

1 Browning 9-mm pistol 

2 Escape and evasion kit which proved 
essential after the operation collapsed. 

3 Local daggers and trinkets 

4 For real knifework, British Sykes-Fairbairn 
commando daggers were carried by several 
mercenaries. 

5 Weapons and ammunition came from all over the 
•••orld market and included Israel 7.62-mm 
ammo 

6 Foot powder 

7 Loaded Browning magazine 

□order. After pointing to the non-com¬ 
batants now under my command, he 
said, “Like lambs to the slaughter. They 
don’t know the first thing about escape 
and evasion. I’d be surprised if any of 
'aem could even fire a rifle.” Here I was, 
aeep inside enemy-held terrain, out¬ 
numbered by at least 200 to one or even 
more, and most of my men would have 
rouble casually walking over Dartmoor 
:r the Brecon Beacons, let alone operat¬ 
ing in this environment, fighting a well- 
rained army of infantry and armour. 

As we marched back towards our 


hides, a quick glance at my new men ver¬ 
ified my worst suspicions - we were in 
the shit. They looked as if they were 
strolling down their local high street: no 
weapons at the ready, not even looking 
around to see if there were any enemy 
forces in the vicinity. I stopped the patrol 
and gave them a stiff talking to - not a 
wise course of action when you consider 
the hostile environment we were in, but 
necessary in the circumstances. 

Every man for himself 

On our arrival at the lying up point, I 
told my only two experienced men, Dave 
Taylor ex-Marines and Peter Davidson 
ex-Para, that they would have to take two 
men each, talk them through the princi¬ 
ples of ambush and weapon handling, 


keep an eye on them during fire fights 
and, if necessary, kick a few arses. Not an 
ideal situation for a small force engaged 
many miles behind the lines with no 
friendly forces to come to our rescue. 
Dave and Peter were switched-on guys 
and they had already decided to do this 
as soon as they had seen the calibre of the 
men. 

Before Andy had left, he had given me 
a handwritten note from Roberto, en¬ 
dorsed by Callan, confirming my com¬ 
mission, together with a captain’s epau¬ 
lettes. Under normal circumstances, 
these would have been discarded but 
there was no doubt in my mind that if we 
were captured our non-combatants 
would immediately attempt to save 
themselves by identifying me as the 
officer in charge and so, to try and instil 
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some discipline, I wore my rank. Calling 
over Dave and Peter, I told them I had 
decided on a small ambush, again on the 
Catotaa dirt track - colloquially referred 
to as the Zambesi Club RV - and in¬ 
structed them to talk the men through the 
forthcoming operation. 

That night, while our recruits were on 
stag, the three of us sat huddled around 
the radio set listening to what could only 
be described as chaos over the net. The 
radio traffic gave the impression that our 
entire forces were coming apart at the 
seams. There were garbled messages that 
our main base camp had been overrun by 
Cuban armour, then we heard Callan 
shouting and swearing, demanding that 
the non-cDmbatants be disarmed and 
taken prisoner. What the fuck was going 
on? 

It was still dark when we set off in 
single file, through the bush to the 
ambush position. Dave took the lead. I re¬ 
member praying that if we had to bug out 
by peeling off (i.e. each man firing double 
tap to keep the enemies’ heads down 
while the man in front doubles back) the 
non-combatants would remember the 
drills and not open up on the man who 
was doubling back - so much could go 


wrong. So far, God was with us, and 45 
minutes later we had reached the 
ambush position without coming across 
any enemy patrols. We spread out along 
high ground, ready to ambush a small 
patrol that had been spotted by our only 
spotter aircraft, an old Cessna 150 which 
was unfit to fly and was liable to fall out 
of the sky at any time due to metal 
fatigue. 

Tanks in sight 

At least 30 minutes passed before we 
heard the noise of powerful engines and 
a metallic clanging - tanks! The spotter 
plane had got it wrong. What we thought 
would be a small and insignificant con¬ 
voy, ideal for testing out the new men, 
turned out to consist of at least 500 
Cuban soldiers, with Soviet advisors, 14 
T-54 tanks, APCs and five Stalin Organs 
being towed behind four-ton lorries. I 
decided that we would have to hit and 
then run. If the Organs were loaded, they 
would devastate a wide area, so they 
would be our primary target. 

As the vehicles drew nearer, all hell 
broke loose further up the line with the 
sounds of automatic weapons, explo¬ 


sions and thick, black smoke. Unknown 
to us, another group had also spotted the 
convoy and attacked. I suddenly saw 
Andy McKenzie and Callan, with three 
other men I did not recognise, in the 
middle of the convoy firing 66s and 
FN7s. My plan of action now had to be 
changed and I ordered the men to set 
down covering fire. We hit one of the 
Organs, which burst into flames and took 
out at least 60 Cubans. Some died in¬ 
stantly, while others - their uniforms on 
fire - ran around in circles like headless 
chickens. 

As the fire fight continued, all our 66s 
had been used, two tanks had been des¬ 
troyed and Cuban soldiers were lying 
motionless either on the road or down 
bankings. One tank commander was 
lying half out of the turret of his T-54, 
flames licking around his body. 

As Callan and Andy began to with¬ 
draw, Callan suddenly fell to the ground. 
Two men immediately ran to his aid and 
dragged him into the bush. I gave the 
order to bug out, and as we tabbed 
through the bush Dave and Peter laid 
IEDs to cover our withdrawal. From the 
sound of the chaos behind us, they once 
again did the trick. 
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After we had regrouped some two 
miles from the ambush site, the radio 
crackled to life and told of the massacre 
of 13 British mercenaries. Every man was 
ordered to escape to neighbouring Zaire. 
\ took the handset and asked for 
firmation of these orders. The r 
voice was unidentifiable but its 

obviously knew me, * 1 ___ ± __ 

McAleese, and I was informed that Cal 


COn ' b0rder * t 

answering Coming across Terry Wilson, an ex- 
As owner SAS soldier commanding a small detach- 
and was possibly ment of Angolan soldiers, they told their 

informed that C‘l- tale of being attacked by a large force of ^ allan's chief henchman, Sammy Copeland, 
lan had been relieved of his command Cubans. They added thev had knocked i por ^ a 12 L 9aug€ i shot 9 u , n with am ™o 

“odTckwn S h h0t0nSi8ht HeWiShedUS K Ut 3 C0Uple 0f tan , kS before retreatin 8 M^can'LndU^ 

_ jod luck with our escape. but, even so, Maquela had been overrun, on his hip. He used an Uzi SMG to massacre 

This information was radioed to Callan unwillin 9 mercenaries. 

Untrained soldiers who immediately ordered Wilson and 

t, , , , , , his men to mine the roads, thus prevent- sentenced to death. In a bid to escaDe 

..M U t d AT been , advantageous Jo mg the enemy outflanking them and cut- Copeland made a run for it - he managed 
hm i pt da p and move d by night ting off their retreat to Zaire. Callan also to cover a fair distance before a haif of 

-ound ■thafffiSrahiPd 0 mp m8ht ’ C h ^ non - combatants to Rv with gunfire from his designated execution 

.ouna tnat tne untrained men moved him. nartv hrmiaht him rlr.Tr, 

STdlfiim ^f USh bkp ; aheldof elephants. By the time this RV took place, Callan ? The beginning of the end was now sig- 

M S n M ,t teen mVOk i ed m 3 ha ? learned the tndh ? f the incident. He nailed. The mercenaries were no longer a 
nre tgM at night, there was a good possi- ordered everyone back to Maquela and, fighting force* the ex-regulars were using 

MV t hat these men would shoot their once there instructed the 20 non-com- their skills in escape and evasion to eet 
' rhrpp'T m H 16 ei ? s } ling pamc -, batants to lay down their weapons and back across the borders, while other men 

Three long diiys later, we reached the strip to their underwear. Identifying died in ambushes as the Cubans en 

dp fet h°f the b T 6r ' u W r S , a further five Davi . es as the one who had fired on the circled the escaping army. Thirteen men 
thTh/S We earned ° f the ma ssacres Land Rover, Callan shot him three times were captured andput on trial, with the 
.nat had taken place while we were many at point-blank range. He then offered the world’s media invited to attend 
miles inside enemy-controlled terrain, others another chance to fight: six took 
Most of this information was gleaned him up. The other 13 were ordered P!*" ^ ^ 

:rom British newspapers and inter- aboard a lorry to be taken away for exe- *lllg §C|U3S1$ 

SSi™ 011 coverage of the trials cution. In charge of the firing squad, Callan was sentenced to death by firing 
those mercenaries unfortunate enough chosen by Callan, was a friend of his, a squad, and rightly so but other mercen- 
■o have been captured by an enemy seek- homicidal maniac by the name of Sammy aries, including Andy McKenzie were 
:ng revenge on a tiny army who had Copeland. Sent with the execution party unfortunate to buffer The same Tate 
caused heavy casualties to a well-armed was another vehicle containing Portu- Andy, prior to his capture, had been 
H wT T T 6 r mlb ! a 7 machine. guese mercenaries, armed with a heavy seriously wounded, leading to amputa- 

It was at this time that we learned what machine-gun, whose orders apparently tion of his right leg. But ev?n before the 

b d b T n Ca u an T UCh T r T tha ! T ere t0 sl T 0t down an y member of the stump had a chance to heal, Andy was 
ne had screamed over the radio that all firing squad who showed reluctance for shot sitting in a wheelchair The other 
non-combatants should be disarmed and their allotted task. men were MtPnrpH tn lnn„ 










